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and stricture as severe and familiar as 
that which is meted out to the artist 
whose business it is to deal in fictitious 
representation. 

We have a friend, who, as an Architect, 
has won a just celebrity. But he is so set 
in his own views of the *^ proprieties of the 
Oixlers;" of the *' requisites of the design/' 
that he allows no man to interfere with his 
planSj nor to modify his specifications. 
When a builder comes to him for a draught, 
the architect expressly stipulates that the 
design shall be carried out in detail, else 
he will have nothing to do with it. Now, 
this is not right. Suppose we were to 
say, simply because our taste runs to land- 
scape, that not a face, nor a bust, nor a 
medallion, should be admitted to the Gal- 
lery^ — would we not be open to censure, 
and justly so ? The taste of ail has a 
right to recognition, and it must be con- 
sulted, so far as it is not vulgar nor per- 
verse. The arcliitect should not compro- 
mise Orders, and sacrifice symmetry and 
beauty to the whims of the owner; but he 
should adopt such modifications as the 
owner may suggest, which are in good 
taste. Thus doing, he gives variety to his 
structures : and each house, instead of being 
the straight and prim model from " the 
books," will have, with its unity, variety, 
and beauty, peculiarly its own, and thus 
add an additional grace to the street. Our 
friend, " the intractable," as we call him, 
never can build a house for us : for if we 
don't know much about architecture in de- 
tail, we yet have a taste and likes which 
must be respected in any tenement of our 
own. 

The pliilosophy deducible from all this 
is plain. It teaches to arrogate to our- 
selves no entire supremacy ; but to be 
considerate of all opinion, all sympathy, 
all taste, and to seek for the Good and 
True in whatever quarter it may be found. 
God has implanted in almost every breast 
that sense of fitness which teaches adap- 
tation in all things ; and though study and 
a large experience may improve the power 
of that sense, and enlarge its sphere of 
criticism, they may, after all, be inferior 
in the perception of truth to the untutored 
instincts of the Lancashire clod-breaker, 
or to the unbiased judgment of the child. 
A truly cosmopolitan philosophy is sm'e 
to render us all wiser, better, more genial 
in our brotherhoods, and more likely to 
attain to the great ends of all Art and all 
Natm-e — Truth and Beauty here and 
hereafter. 




WONDERFUL PICTURES. 

ANVAS has told many 
a wondemil tale; and 
the rhyme of the poet 
has rendered immortal 
many a history which 
else had gone to the nothingness 
of things forgotten. But, though 
the imagination of the Art-de- 
votee is vividly alive at the con- 
'templation of the master-works, 
and occasionally gives the world 
fitting embodiment to its thought, there 
are unpainted dramas more wild and magi- 
cal than Art can rej)i^oduce; arid it is left 
for words alone to catch the scenes, and 
give them faint utterance ere they pass 
from sight and memory forever. 

When Arthiu' Cleveland Coxe penned 
his "March"— 

" Marcii — march — march, 
Making sounds as they tread, 

Ho-ho I how they step 
Going down to the dead,' 

he raised the veil, and betrayed to oiur 
startled gaze such a picture as ne'er had a 
name on canvas; and the artist, in vain, 
wiU try to coin such thought upon expres- 
sion. So of the '^Blue-beard Chambers 
of the Heart," by E. Spencer Miller: — 
what palette can catch the shadows and 
voices of that spectral poem ! 

Waken not those whispers, 

They will pain youi- ears ; 
Waken not the dust that deepens 

Through the solemn years,— 
Deepens in the silence, 

Deepens in the dark ; 
Covering closer, as it gathers, 

Many a fearful mark. 

Hist I the spectres gather. 

Break and group again, 
Wreathing, writhing, gibbering, 

Round that fearful stain ; 
Blood upon the pannels, 

Blood upon the floor, 
Blood that baffles wear and washing, 

Red for evermore ! 

Ah ! this is a fearful picture, and no 
cunning hand may catch its presence. It 
will live alone in the poet's pen. 

Shall we also name the '' Conquering 
Worm" of the wierd, imhappy Poe ? It is 
too horrible for record ; and it is well no 
color, nor light and shadow can gather its 
mimes rout. 

The " Phantom Field," by a less knovm 
author, published in Graham's Magazine 
for 1852, is another less revolting creation, 
though still as far beyond the power of 



human hand to call into life upon the canvas 
as the ghostly and shadowy realms of the 
spirit world are intangible. What a pic- 
ture is here 1 

" keen the wind and cold the air. 

That sweeps above the plain I 
Yet must the emptj- coflSns bear 

The skeletons aga'»s. 

'* Over the silent field they haste, 

To gather limb and bone: 
Though skulls and limbs are wide displaced 

Each coflSn knows its own. 

" Soon every limb is gathered in, 

Soon every lid is fast ; 
And falling into rank again 

They turn towards the East. 



" But when another year is fled, 
When comes St. Stephen's night, 

The death's-heads shall unloose their dead 
Uncoffined for the fight." 

It is not for canvas that such pictures 
are, and, therefore, must they only be 
sketched, limned by the more daring pen. 

But, all such written creations are not 
drawn out into the light, for the wonder of 
the poet and the fear of the superstitious. 
Even in our closely kept repository of 
secret things, we have what sti*anger eyes 
have not been permitted to scan ; and some 
may not see the light, though they are 
wondei-fal indeed. This one letter, how- 
ever, is before us now, and we may be per- 
mitted to give it to these pages, since it 
may have passed even from the memory of 
the writer himself. Was it the supernal 
sense that called up such association ? else, 
surely, the Mind was hovering upon the 
confines of insanity. We read — 

" , July 2% 1853. 

" : I wish that you would visit this city. I 

have a palace, here, that is very high. From it 1 
have a view of two worlds : they are both very beau- 
tiful. I have with me a very dear little friend 
When I look from my window out upon the little 
lake, she is kneeling and looking attentively at the 
lake and at me. When I stand by the battlements, 
and look at the stars, she has climbed up by my side, 
and the stars twinkle through her fair locks. She is 
very little and childlike ; for she has not learned the 
ways of the world. 

" I never speak to her, though she talks all the day 
long. Her silvery voice, so sweet, so clear, is the 
very stillness of these halls. Her discourse, like 
murmuring music, does not interrupt my thought. 

'* There is no glare of greatness here, to oppress 
me. Thought and fancy are not means to an end. 
This lovely place is very suitable to one trying to 
become good 

" There is a choice library here, and paintings that 
you could not tire to look upon There is one picture 
in the upper gallery— it is alone, in the upper gal- 
lery ' If you would like to see it, 'tis hanging at the 
east end. It is sometimes very dark at that end of 
the long hall. Sometimes, in the day-time, it gets 
quite dark, and you cannot see the picture 
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" This picture is more than a thousand years old. 
Oh, if you were here, you would go up with me to 
see it. It is a wonderful sight ! For, besides heiw^ 
in a place that is often dark, it is, of itself, a picture 
of great darkness. You can hardly distinguish the 
real darkness from the darkness painted upon that 
wonderful picture. When the shadow that comes 
into the place disappears, then you sec the darkness 
Upon the picture better. 

'' As you enter, there is a lamp which you can carry 
up with you, and if you can get it to burn brightly 
in that atmosphere, you may get a glorious sight. 
For a long time I could see nothing but a " horror of 
great darkness" painted thereon, and I wondered 
why it was put there. I never went very near to it, 
though I have often stood and wondered at it. Since 
I have come to live here, I have gone nearer and 
nearer, and it has grown more and more wonderful. 

*' Sometimes when the light ilashes suddenly on it, 
I can see a pale, beautiful face looking out from the 
blackness. Going a little further, the cloud of black- 
ness seems to move, and to be composed of bat-like 
wings, and a faint murmur seems to come from it. 

'* I said it was a picture. But now I know not 
what it is. I know it is up there, in the gallery, in 
the east end of the long hall, as I said ; but I cannot 
tell you what it is, for it is so dark up there. The 
nearer you go, it appears the less like a picture. It 
gets blacker, too, and sometimes you can see a pale 
face, like the face of a dead person in the midst of 
the darkness. And sometimes you can see like it 
was moving itself. And you feel that it is no use to 
try to see it aright. 

" It is at the east end of that long hall above, and 
yet it is not hanging on the wall either. I don't 
know how it is fixed. It has no form to it, and it 
does not touch anything. 

" It is said that the one who went to the east end 
and put up the picture there ^ never came back^ and no 
one has ever gone there since. It is a wonderful mys- 
tery, and if I should write all day I could not ex- 
plain it. 

*' It is a fearful thing to live alone in this separated 
place. But I am glad the picture is here, and will 
try and find out what it is. This is what I am doing. 
It is an elTort none will admire or applaud ; but I 
cannot, dare not, forsake it, 

"Oh, there are stories of fearful interest about 
this picture. I forgot, too, to tell you that the little 
friend, who is with me here, was away into the dark- 
ness, and towards the east end of the hall or gallery, 
for I know not what to call it. It grows wide and high 
as you advance, and you cannot see its walls, for you 
can see nothing but the picture. Everything on 
each side, as well as in front, is but a part of the pic- 
ture in the east end. The little child, I was going to 
tell you, often runs away to that dark picture, and 
when she comes back, her white garments are all 
sprinkled with blood, and her hands are steeped in 
blood, as if some one had been pressing them with 
bleeding hands ; and her ringlets, too, are dabbled 
in blood. She talks so strangely about it that I can- 
not well understand her. 

'* It cannot be a picture— I might have known that 
from the blood ; but I do not know what to call it : 
only I know it is very wonderful." 

Does the reader catch the spu-it of this 
strange revelation, and arrive at its close, 
breathless, frightened, sickened? The 
whole is given with consummate Art; yet, 
we doubt if the student of psychology does 
not detect in the narration, the fitful in- 
spiration of a mind bordering upon the 
region of distempered reason. 

Shall v^e go further with our reproduc- 




tions ? We fain woul3 narrate something 
wilder than has been written above, for 
the mood is upon us, moving us to say now 
what may not be spoken in the future. 
But enough has been told to lift the veil 
from a world that is around — to betray how 
far beyond all portraiture of the artist, is 
much that the poet can reveal. So is 
Poetry exalted above Art. 



HONOE TO GENIUS. 

N the first number of this 
Jom-nal, we referred to the 
fact, that the remains of 
Edgar A. Poe rested in 
their burying-place, neg- 
lected by fi'iends, and umnarked 
even by the plainest slab. The 
impropriety of such neglect of the 
man who had done so much for 
American Literature, impressed 
us as very great, and we could but suggest 
to all admirers of the genius of the poet 
the removal of the remains to Lam-el Hill 
Cemetery, and the erection of a proper 
monument to his memory. The sugges- 
tion met with a quick response. A cor- 
respondent to the iV. F. TimeSf a lady we 
believe, signified her willingness to contri- 
])ute liberally, and stated that a large sum 
could easily be raised. The Times en- 
dorsed the movement, and called for the 
formation of an Association, for the pur- 
pose of giving the matter due form and 
force. Mr. Willis, iu one of his " Idle- 
wild Letters," approved the scheme, and 
suggested General George P. Morris as 
Treasui'cr, at the same time paying a neat 
tribute to the memory of the dead poet. 

This all promised well. But a writer in 
the " North American Review," devoting 
an article to Mr. Poe, i-ejuvenated the 
grossest history of the man, and in a most 
cold, unfeeling manner, denied the i;ro- 
priety of any monument to his memory. 
This expression is not strange, coming 
from a review for which Mr. Poe, when 
living, entertained a great contempt, which 
he betrayed upon many occasions ; but, 
after a man is dead and gone to his last 
account, it does not seem to us either 
Christ-like or decent to treasui*e up a hate, 
which would even deny the dead poet a 
grave-stone, to mark his resting-place. 
For our part — and we feel that the sym- 
pathy of tens of thousands is with us — we 
prefer to let the 

*' Dead Past bury its dead," 



and, covering the mortal, to pay the respect 
due to the transcendant genius, which 
shot across the heavens of our literature 
like a comet, leaving a luminous train to 
mark its passage. The man and his many 
deeds of the body are past away — let them 
sleep ! but his genius is immortal ; and, as 
befits its high estate, a noble monument 
should arise, reared by those who hold that 
immortal poet in decent reverence. 

Many letters come to us profiering aid, 
and m'gLng immediate action in the matter, 
by the Cosmopolitan Association, which 
first broached the subject. One corres- 
pondent says — (we quote his words to show 
something of the sympathy which exists 
in all sections for the poet-writer) : "Wav- 
ing all opinion, and with a sense of grati- 
tude, we would become an active worker 
in the matter, by soliciting subscriptions 
for a suitable monument to cover the mor- 
tal remains of the poet and critic, whose 
genius so richly endowed our Literature. 
Let no mockery of the cold, heartless 
pietest deter us fi'om prosecuting this mat- 
ter: what though we cannot worship him 
while living. — shall we cover him with 
contumely when dead ?" 

In answer to this widely expressed sym- 
pathy, and to give the movement proper 
form, we will cheerfully enter into the 
work, and become the agents of the public 
in the erection of a monument to Poe. 
All we desire is, that the public, and the 
subscribers of the Cosmopolitan, would 
make their wishes known, that, by their 
advice and suggestions, we may be able to 
decide upon the steps necessary to take in 
the consummation of the design. Those 
who take an interest in the matter, may 
write to our Actuary, C. L. Derby, Esq., 
directing to 348 Broadway, N. Y. In the 
next number of the Joinmal, we shall 
make known the steps decided upon, and 
open a way for subscriptions to the monu- 
jneut. May the Grace which presides 
over the Americiui Muse, bless the efibrt 
to fittingly mark the last resting-place of 
one of her noblest worsliippers ! 



The collection of rare objects, draw- 
ings, photographs, &c., collected by the 
Prince Napoleon, in his late excursion in 
the northern seas, are to be collected in 
the hall of the Palais Royale, where they 
will be exhibited to the Prince's friends, 
and such other persons as shall address a 
special request in writing to the prince, 
for that purpose. 



